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5. In both the ladies are constrained in body. 
The lady in Chmus is in a chair from -which she 
may not rise. Amoret is suffering from a wound, 
and her hands 

Were bounden fast, that did her ill become, 
And her small waste girt round with yron bands 
Upon a brasen pillour, by the which she stands. 

And her before the vile Enchanter sate, 
Figuring straunge characters of his arte : 
And all perforce to make her him to love. 

6. In each case the liberation is not complete 
without the aid of magic. " The brothers rush 
in with swords drawn, wrest his (Comus') glass 
out of his hand, break it against the ground ; his 
rout make sign of resistance, but all are driven 
in. ' ' But the maiden is not yet free. 

Attendant Spirit. 
What 1 Have you let the false enchanter scape ? 
O, ye mistook I Ye should have snatched his wand, 
And bound him fast. Without his rod reversed 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 

The nymph Sabrina is called in to undo what 
Comus had done. 

In the Masque of Cupid, Britomart would have 
slain the magician, Busyrane, 

Had not the lady, which by him stood bound, 
Dernly unto her called to abstain 
From doing her to dy. For else her paine 
Should be remedilesse ; sith none but he 
Which wrought it could the same recure againe. 

Busyrane mutters the charms backward, and 
Amoret, like the lady in Comus, is free. 



St. Louis, Mo. 



P. M. Buck, Jr. 



THE Ludus Coventriae. 

The readily available information concerning 
the cycle of miracle-plays most properly designated 
the Ludus Coventriae, is well summed up in Cham- 
bers' Mediaeval Stage (n, 416-22). The whole 
question, however, is still involved in such ob- 
scurity that a slightly different exposition of the 
cycle as it stands, and some new theories closely 
akin to guesses concerning its genesis, may be 
hazarded. 



The Ludus Coventriae was divided for presen- 
tation into two parts : the first twenty-eight plays 
given one year, the remaining fourteen the next. 
This is deduced from the words of Contemplacio 
(xxrx) : 

We intendyn to precede the matere that we lefte the last 
;ere. 

Furthermore, the plays of the first part subdivide 
into four more or less clearly defined groups. The 
seven plays at the outset, handling Old Testament 
stories, form a series in which continuity of action 
and homogeneity of dramatis persons almost con- 
ceal the gaps between its component parts. All 
might easily have been given without intermission 
by one set of actors on one stage. The second 
group extends from the Barrenness of Anna 
(vm) through the Visit to Elizabeth (xm) ; its 
integrity as a series is marked by the prologue in 
the former, in which both audience and players 
are recommended for divine mercy, and the epi- 
logue in the latter, which thanks the spectators 
for their patience. The third group should be 
terminated, I think, with Christ Disputing in 
the Temple, the last of the plays on the boyhood 
of Christ, because its close, 

All that hath herd this consummacion 

Of this pagent, jour [Christ's] grace them save ! 

reads like a farewell to the audience. Chambers 
does not mark this as the close of a group ; but 
the point of division seems warranted by the con- 
text, especially since it thus breaks into halves a 
group unusually long. The fourth group ends 
with the Betraying of Christ, where the plays were 
discontinued for the year. Just why the main 
break should have been made here, with the cycle 
more than two-thirds completed, and in the midst 
of a series of plays (xxv-xxxn) related in sub- 
ject and strikingly similar in manner of presen- 
tation, is hard to explain on any other ground 
than some external necessity like the close of the 
day. Only fourteen plays, at any rate, were left 
for the second year, and since they are not easily 
disunited, we may place them together. The ex- 
traordinary length of such a group may be satis- 
factorily explained. The long play on the As- 
sumption is a late addition to the collection, and 
it may be that other unnecessary episodes like 
King Herod and the Descent of the Holy Ghost 
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were inserted when it was found that the whole 
day was open for the performance. This classi- 
fication of the plays, which is based entirely on 
textual evidence, may find readier acceptance since 
it accords closely with a topical division. Group 
one contains Old Testament themes ; group two, 
the life of Mary previous to the birth of Christ ; 
group three, Christ's birth and boyhood, though 
an apocryphal story prior to the nativity is pre- 
fixed ; group four, Christ's manhood ; and group 
five, Christ's trial and subsequent events. 

This exposition of the internal composition of 
the cycle may throw light on certain problems 
connected with it. It is the commonly accepted 
opinion that the Ludus Coventriae was presented 
on one fixed stage, not on moveable pageants. 
But the fair inference seems to be that it was at 
least derived from a cycle or cycles whose plays, 
classified topically, were acted in groups by a few 
companies on their respective vehicles. The first 
seven plays could easily have been acted as a unit 
by a few actors on a small stage. More obvious 
traces of a pageant presentation are found in later 
portions of the cycle. The prayer in the prologue 
of the second group invoking divine mercy on 
"this congregation " and "the personys here 
pleand," as well as the call for respectful atten- 
tion, suggest that a new company of actors had 
appeared and was seeking to quiet the commotion 
caused by the shifting of the pageants. For the 
same reason the first play of the third group is 
opened noisely by the summoner, 

Avoyd, seres, and lete my lorde the buschop come, 

as if he was clearing the way for a new pageant, 
and at the same time lustily shouting rough matter 
of current interest to regain the audience's dis- 
tracted attention. This theory is confirmed by 
the stage direction following the summoner' s 
speech: "Hie intrabit pagentum de purgatione 
Marise et Joseph." Moreover in the succeeding 
play, the birthplace of Christ is described as, 

An hous that is desolat, withovrty any walk, 

and we know that on pageants, but not on interior 
stages, the stable was left visible from all four 
sides (Creizenach, i, 168). Finally, the last of 
this series ends, as we have seen, with reference 
to the pageant, which should here be taken liter- 
ally, although the same word in the Prologue — 



not an integral part of the cycle — is used with 
more general application. These points indicate 
that the Ludus Coventriae was a cycle for which 
moveable pageants, each presenting a group of 
plays, were provided as stages. 

Whether the origin of the Ludus Coventriae lay 
in one cycle or several is perhaps indeterminable 
at present Herod dies in the nineteenth play 
and is taken to hell, but reappears in some of the 
closing pieces. A considerable portion of the 
Adoration as well as one whole play, is devoted 
to a rehearsal of the prophecies, as though the 
two were not originally intended to form parts of 
the same collection. The plot of the Visit to 
Elizabeth is not consistent with itself. Such evi- 
dence implies a borrowing from different sources. 
Metrical tests, however, aid little in solving the 
problem. Plays xii-xvhi and xxvi-xxxix, 
which in subject are indispensable to the cycle 
and therefore perhaps the oldest, are metrically 
the most irregular. But in these plays four of the 
five groups are represented, showing that the ir- 
regularity is not peculiar to one in particular. 
Nor is any group distinguished by a characteristic 
meter ; it can only be noted that the stanza, 
aaabcecb, does not appear in the second, while in 
general the interchange of meters was made ap- 
parently for the sake of variety. In fact, a con- 
clusion from metrical tests would be similar to 
that from linguistic investigation — that the present 
cycle exhibits considerable unity in spite of its 
structural disjointedness. But at present nothing 
is known definitely concerning the composite char- 
acter of the cycle. 

But the fact, if it be accepted as such, that the 
Ludus Coventriae was derived from pageant plays, 
does not force the conclusion that the existing 
cycle was acted on moveable vehicles. Indeed, 
reasons to the contrary have been adduced. 
Creizenach believes the machinery and setting of 
the plays, as prescribed in the stage directions, to 
be too elaborate for such presentation. But the 
records of the Coventry craft plays, as published 
by Sharp, and also some of the directions of the 
Chester cycle, presuppose an equally varied and 
imposing stage display. So also it matters little 
that the Prologue was apparently addressed to a 
seated audience (p. 1) ; since the Prologue was 
antedated by the plays, and since even at craft 
plays the audiences were sometimes seated (Sharp, 
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p. 20). More to the point is it that the stage 
directions of plays xxv-xxxii, in groups four 
and five, imply a large stage on which certain 
portions — called scaffolds — are reserved for par- 
ticular persons, and are so arranged that each one 
separately can be screened from view. A "mid- 
place," or general stage, is also mentioned, with 
a little oratory furnished with stools and cushions. 
References to constant going and coming on this 
stage are frequent One must remember, how- 
ever, that an elaborately equipped stage is not 
hinted at in the earlier plays, if we except the one 
very dubious reference in Noah's Flood. And 
the direction.: "What tyme that processyon is 
enteryd into the place, and the Herowdys takyn 
his schaffalde, and Pylat and Annas and Cayphas 
here schaffaldys" is ambiguous. It may denote 
a permanent stage ; but it may just as well sig- 
nify that the actors rode to the appointed place 
together and then took their assigned stations. 
Hence it is safer to believe that in that age of 
open credulity an unusually large pageant gave 
room for all the scenic display called for in the 
actors' instructions. Or several wagons stationed 
near each other may have been employed for the 
high priests when not engaged on the "mid- 
place " or central pageant It is known that the 
main pageants sometimes drew subordinate ones 
— for the accommodation of spectators, Sharp 
supposes (p. 20) — and for use as stages they 
could have been placed so near together that 
armed guards, like the "iiij Jaked men about 
the pageant" of the Coventry Smiths' Play, 
could keep the intervening space easily passable, 
and that a messenger, as in the Trial, could 
address collectively the priests in their respective 
scaffolds. To assume such a combination of ve- 
hicles would be perhaps more radical than the 
supposition of a fixed stage. Fortunately, the 
difficult choice of alternatives is not compulsory. 
For after all, since the stage directions of this and 
also of the Chester cycle often obviously state what 
the audience is supposed to see, not what is ac- 
tually exhibited, too much stress may easily be 
laid on the indicated arrangement and equipment 
of the stage. It may be that although in origin 
these plays (xxv-xxxm) were pageant plays, as 
they now stand they have been reworked into a 
cycle for presentation by a company of actors on 



a fixed stage. Or it may be that the stage direc- 
tions give false impressions concerning the mode 
of acting, and that even these last plays, like those 
of the earlier groups, were given on a pageant. 
At any rate, the contrary view, on which rests 
the burden of proof, has not been established. 

If the conclusions here reached have been well- 
grounded, the manner of presentation of the 
Ludus Coventriae was strikingly similar to that of 
the Coventry craft plays ; for it is known that at 
Coventry each pageant, in charge of a number of 
allied crafts, presented a series of plays. This 
recalls the hypothesis that the Ludus Coventriae is 
the discarded fifteenth century cycle of the Coven- 
try guilds — a theory based on no very tenable 
arguments. Doubtless the Ludus Coventriae had no 
connection with Coventry. Where and by whom, 
then, was it acted? Linguistic investigation or 
some happy historic find must answer the first. 
As to the second, despite the close of the Prologue, 

A Sunday next, yf that we may, 
At vj. of the belle we gynne oure play, 
In N. towne, wherfore we pray, 
That God now be joure spede. Amen, 

we put little trust in the idea that a company of 
professional actors carried the plays from town to 
town. Such a company would have given the 
cycle on two successive days, not in parts in suc- 
cessive years. Only the service of a skilled ad- 
vance agent and the arrangement of a fixed itin- 
erary — both out of the question in those times — 
would have made a bi-yearly presentation feasible. 
So here again there is not sufficient reason for 
departing from accepted tradition, and our con- 
clusion would read thus : Companies of native 
actors presenting each a group of plays on its own 
pageant. 

Elbert N. S. Thompson. 
Lehigh University. 



THE INFLUENCE OF JONSON ON 
DEKKER. 

Both before the Quarrel and after, Dekker, like 
his fellow 'poetaster' Marston, shows traces of the 
influence of their common antagonist, Jonson. 
The first and most conspicuous trace, to be found 



